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solely for non-commercial educational/research purposes. 


II. FROM PARTHIAN INTO CHINESE: 
Some observations on the Traktat (Traité) Pelliot 


In 1911, the learned world was greatly excited by the publication by two 
distinguished French Sinologists, Eduard Chavannes and Paul Pelliot, of a 
long Manichaean text in Chinese. This was found by Chinese scholars. 
among the texts brought back to Beijing from the Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas in Dunhuang #4 in the wake of the famous expeditions of Aurel 
Stein and of Pelliot himself.! Lo Ts’en-yii #Æ{R £E, one of the first Chinese 
scholars to study this text, suspected that it was translated from Persian (i.e. 
Iranian) and entitled the text Po-ssu chiao ts’an-ching RINAS (The 
Fragmentary Scripture of a Persian Religion). Since its identification as 
Manichaean, the text has carried the modified title of Mo-ni chiao ts’an- 
ching EEA (Fragmentary Manichaean Scripture), (Beijing National 
Library catalogue no. Jk 8470, formerly  56).? The existence of Mani- 
chaeism in China had already been suspected by Pelliot himself? and this 
was confirmed by his identification the so-called Fragment Pelliot (P3884 
viz. the last section of the Compendium of the Teachings of Mani the 
Buddha of Light (S3969 Mo-ni kuang-fo chiao-fa i-lueh EEX 
HERM) in the collection of Dunhuang manuscripts in Paris (P3884) as part 
of a hand-book of Manichaean teaching.4 Two further Chinese Manichaean 
texts were discovered in the Stein collection in London: a long hymn-scroll 
($7053 Mo-ni chiao hsia-pu tsan BFEBCP RBA) and the first part of a 
handbook on Manichaean teaching, viz. the Compendium which we have 
already mentioned. The Hymnscroll occasioned two major studies by E. 
Waldschmidt and W. Lentz which include translations of select sections,® 
and, with the exception of the hymns transliterated from Iranian, the whole 


* This is an expanded version of a review article first published with pinyin 
transliterations of Chinese characters in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 90/4 
(uly / Aug. 1995) cols. 357-72. The author is grateful to Prof. Werner Sunder- 
mann and Dr. Peter Zieme for their kind hospitality to him while consulting the 
Middle Iranian fragments of the “Sermon von Licht-Nous” in Berlin in 1993. 

l B, Chavannes and P. Pelliot, “Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine,” 
Journal Asiatique, 10° sér., 18 (1911) 499-617. 

2 A new critical edition of this text with English translation and of the Middle 
Iranian and Turkish parallels is being prepared by the present author together 
with G. Mikkelsen and A. van Tongerloo for the Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum. 

3P, Pelliot, “Le Mo-ni et le Houa-hou-king”, BEFEO 3 (1903) 318-27. 

4 Cf. Traité, 1913, 105-40, 

3 Cf. E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, “Two New Manichaean Manuscripts from 
Tun-huang”, JRAS 1925, 113. 

6 Die Stellung Jesu im Manichdismus, APAW, 1926 and “Manichaische 
Dogmatik aus chinesischen und iranischen Texten”, SPAW, 1933, XIII, 479- 
607. 
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text was translated with great skill and sensitivity by the Chinese Buddhist 
scholar Tsui Chi.’ Pelliot also began work on the main part of the 
Compendium in London. His translation (revised by P. Demiéville) was 
used by Puech in his standard monograph on Manichaeism® and this 
translation has now belatedly been published by Nahal Tajadod.? A 
translation section in London was published by G. Haloun and W. B. 
Henning but the two scholars surprisingly did not include in their 
translation the fragment in Paris which completes the text.!° Printed 
editions of all three Chinese Manichaean texts were incorporated in the 
Japanese edition of the Chinese Buddhist Canon!! and can be most con- 
veniently consulted in the edition with German translation by H. Schmidt- 
Glintzer.!* More recently, Dr. Thomas Thilo of the Stadtsbibliothek Berlin 
has published two fragments of Chinese Manichaean texts from Turfan. 
These contain, inter alia, a different version of part of the Hymnscroll (§§ 
161-163 and 167-169) and another hymn, the Parthian versions of which has 
been identified by Prof. Werner Sundermann.!3 

At the time when Chavannes and Pelliot were preparing their monu- 
mental edition of the long treatise now commonly referred to as the Traité 
(the text was also named Traktat Pelliot by Troje'4 and the name came to be 
widely used although Pelliot was not its discoverer) the study of Manichaean 
texts from Central Asia was still in its infancy. Nevertheless they were 
greatly assisted in the identification of Manichaean technici termini and in 
the elucidation of Manichaean doctrines by the then recently published 
editions of Manichaean texts (mainly in Middle Persian) by F. W. K.. 


7“Mo-ni chiao hsia-pu tsan, the Lower (Second?) Section of the Manichaean 
hymns”, BSOAS 11 (1943) pp. 174-219, 

8 H. Ch. Puech, Le Manichéisme, Son fondateur - sa doctrine (Paris, 1949) 
111, n. 88. 

9Nahal Tajadod, Mani le Boudhha de Lumière - Catéchisme manichéen 
chinois, Sources gnostiques et manichéennes 3, Collection dirigée par Michel 
Tardieu (Paris, 1990) 257-60. 

10 “The Compendium of the Doctrines and Styles of the Teaching.of Mani, the 
Buddha of Light”, Asia Major, N. S. 3, 184-212. 

ll Taisho shinshu daizokyo KIEM(EAGEA. 2140, 54.1270b21-1286a29. 

12 Chinesische Manichaica mit text kritischen Anmerkungen und einem 
Glossar, herausgegeben und übersetzt von H. Schmidt-Glintzer, Studies in 
Oriental Religions 14 (Wiesbaden, 1987) 77-103 (trans.) and T81-86 (text). 

13 Th. Thilo, “Einige Bemerkungen zu zwei chinesisch-manichdischen Text- 
fragmenten der Berliner Turfan-Sammiung”, in H. Klengel and W. Sundermann 
(edd.), Agypten - Vorderasien - Turfan. Probleme der Edition und Bearbeitung alt- 
orientalischer Handschriften, Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alten 
Orients 23 (Berlin, 1991) 161-170 and W. Sundermann, “Anmerkungen zu: Th. 
Thilo, Einige Bemerkungen zu zwei chinesisch-manichaischen Textfragmenten 
der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung”, ibid., pp. 171-74. 

4L, Troje, Die Dreizehn und die Zwölf im Traktat Pelliot (Leipzig, 1925). 
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Müller and (in Uighur) by Albert von Le Cog.!5 There was no doubt to the 
French savants that the treatise was translated and / or compiled from a 
Central Asian, most likely a Middle Iranian, language. The identification of 
fragments of a Turkish version of the same work by von Le Coq confirms 
beyond doubt that the Traité did not originate in a Chinese milieu.!© The 
presence of verses of hymns in Middle Persian and Parthian in Chinese 
phonetic transliteration in the Hymnscroll points to the close association 
between Chinese and Middle Iranian texts.!7 Some short parallel texts in 
Sogdian to sections of the Traité on the different trees planted by the Light- 
Nous (mind) (a major figure of the Traité) were identified and published by 
W. B. Henning!® who also mentioned elsewhere in passing the existence of 
parallels to the Traité in Parthian.'? Some of these fragments were later 
identified and listed by Mary Boyce in her indispensable catalogue of 
Manichaean fragments in the Turfan-Sammlung.” She herself published the 
Parthian version of Huyadagman Hymn-Cycles containing a canto which is 
paralleled in the Chinese Hymnscroll.*! The main part of the Traité is 
devoted to the work of the Light-Nous and we know of also a “Sermon on 
the Light-Nous” in the Kephalaia, one of the most important Manichaean 
texts in Coptic found in Medfnet Madi in Egypt.22 More recently 
Sundermann published a fragment in Middle Persian of Mani’s Book of the 
Giants among the texts now housed in Leningrad and on the second sheet is 


15 Cf. HR ii and TMT i. 

16 TMT iii 16-24. See new translatiion with translation Chinese parallels by 
H.-J. Klimkeit and Schmidt-Glintzer, H., “Die tiirkischen Parallelen zum 
chinesisch-manichaischen Traktat”, Zentralasiatische Studien 17 (1984) 82- 
117. English translation of the fragments can be found in H.-J. Klimkeit, Gnosis 
on the Silk Road: Gnostic Texts from Central Asia (San Francisco, 1993) 331- 
33. Additional fragments have more recently been identified by P. Zieme, “Neue 
Fragmente des alttiirkischen Sermons vom Licht-Nous”, in C. Reck and P. Zieme 
(edd.), Iran und Turfan, Beiträge Berliner Wisseschaftler, Werner Sundermann 
zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet (Wiesbaden, 1995), 251-76. 

17 W.-L. i, 85-92. See List below. See also Yutaka Yoshida, “Manichaean 
Aramaic in the Chinese Hymnscroll”, BSOAS 46/2 (1983) 326-31 and P. Bryder, 
The Chinese Transformation of Manichaeism, A study of Chinese Manichaean 
Terminology (Lund, 1985) 

18 Sogdica, James Forlong Fund Prize Publications 21, (London, 1940) 3-4. 

19 “Two Manichaean magical texts with an excursus on the Parthian ending 
-éndéh”, BSOAS 12/1 (1947) 45, n. 43. 

20 M. Boyce, A Catalogue of the Iranian manuscripts in Manichaean Script in 
the German Turfan collection (Berlin, 1960) 148, §§15-16. 

21 See List below. 

22 Keph. 38, pp. 89-102. See also A. Béhlig and J.-P. Asmussen (edd. and 
transs.), Die Gnosis, III, Der Manichdismus (Zürich and Munich, 1980) 180-86. 
See also pp. 159-67 for sections from the Keph. which are on similar topics as 
the Traité. 
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a text which is strongly reminiscent of the Traité.23 Since the Coptic 

“Sermon on the Light-Nous” contains a significant number of quotations 

and literary allusions to Mani’s Book of the Giants,” it is only logical to 

surmise that the Sermon of the Light-Nous, of which the Traité is a. 
Chinese version, is either a section or a midrash of the canonical Book of 
the Giants.» Finally the long awaited edition of the Parthian and Sogdian 

fragments of the Sermon on the Light-Nous by Sundermann has now 

appeared in a magnificent format. 

The Sermon is not a canonical work and its precise relationship with 
the earliest Manichaean writings is indirect but it is clear that the main 
traditions in Coptic (i.e. Keph. 38), Parthian (i.e. identified fragments of the 
Sermon), Sogdian (i.e. M133 which has no parallels in the Chinese version) 
go back to an original body of oral or written material linked with the Book 
of the Giants as clearly indicated in Sundermann’s helpful diagram: 


38th. Keph M133 Sermon 


*Mani’s oral trad. 





Book of Giants 


As for the versions in Central Asia, the Chinese and Turkish versions differ 
sufficiently from the Parthian in points of detail for Sundermann to 
reconstruct another schema: 


23 “Rin weiteres Fragment aus Manis Gigantenbuch”, Orientalia J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin emerito oblata, Acta Iranica 23, 2nd Ser. IX (1984) 491-505. 

24 Listed and translated in W. B. Henning, “The Book of the Giants”, BSOAS 
11/1 (1943) 71-72. See also J. C. Reeves, Jewish Lore in Manichaean Cosmo- 
gony. Studies in the "Book of the Giants" Traditions (Cincinnati, 1992) 71 et 
passim. 

25 Cf. W. Sundermann, “Der chinesische Traité Manichéen und der parthische 
Sermon vom Lichtnous”, AoF 10/2 (1983) 241-42. 

26 W. Sundermann, Der Sermon vom Licht-Nous, Eine Lehrschrift des 
östlichen Manichdismus, Edition der parthischen und soghdischen Version, 
Berliner Turfantexte 17 (Berlin, 1992). 
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Sogd. text —— Pth. text - - - Turk. text Chin.text 


*Pth. original text 


That there is more than one version of the Parthian is obvious from 
comparing the wording of the Chinese with the Parthian versions, especially 
where lists of attributes are given. Take for example lines 57-62 of the 
Chinese: 


BEA BOBS 
(58) FRE BBN AR 0 BRS RE LE ES EE A 
(59) SERS BERK EE ADS TY BI 
(60) FEA HE SCARE REAR AMIS ED 7K (2 7 BIBRA IK 
<2) ARMS HW 7K BIE AOE 
(61) RAK RRS HWD RRA RBA FP 
(62) Siete XMS AE 


When he has entered the old city and destroyed the malevolent | enemies, he 
must immediately separate the two forces_of Light and Darkness, and allow 
them to be co-mingled no longer. He begins by subduing Hatred; he 
imprisons it in the City of Bones, | doing it so that (or: causing) the Pure Air 
can be delivered entirely from its bonds. Next he subdues Irritation and 
imprisons it in the City of Sinews; doing it so that the Pure and Wonderful 
Wind might be I? released immediately. Then he subdues Lust and imprisons 
it in the City of Arteries; doing it so that the Light Power (?; ms.: “Wonderful 
Water”) might then throw off its bonds. He then subdues <Anger and 
imprisons it in the City of Flesh; doing it so that the Wonderful Water might 
be released immediately. Next he subdues> | Foolishness; he imprisons it in 
the City of Skin, doing it so that the Wonderful Fire might be released 
immediately.47 


which are paralleled by §15 of Sundermann’s edition of the Parthian: 


o’dy’'n w(yw)d'd ny(s)['g(?) 2-3 11 [ 6-8 rwšn ]C)c tr ywd wywdyd o nxwš(t) | 
[w xyn ’br ’st](g) bndyd o ’wd ’w ’rd’(w) | [frwrdyn’zd kryd] o °w dybhr ’br 
pdyg bndyd P Pwd’w wd yzd ’ [(z)'d kryd o °w ’wr(j)[WI@] ’br] | [rhg bndyd w 
'w r] wsn yz(d’z)[’d kryd o °w] 28 


27 Transs. Lieu and Mikkelsen to be published in their edition of the Chinese 
version of the Sermon for the Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum. 
28 M240 V 1-6, Sundermann, SLN, frag. g, pp. 47-48. 
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Thereupon he separates the rad[iant(?) from the ... the light] he separates 
from the dark. First he binds [hatred onto the bonJes and [he frees] the 
righteous [Frawardin (i.e. Ether)]. He binds anger onto the sinews [and frJees 
[the wind-god]. [He binds] covetousness [onto the arteries and] fr[ees the] 
Light-god. [Tyranny he binds onto the flesh and frees the water-god. He 
binds ignorance onto the skin and frees the fire-god.]2° 


may not appear to be a close translation but the differences between the two 
versions pale into insignificance when compared to the similarities. One 
section in Chinese which allows detailed comparison between the Chinese 
and the Parthian and between the Turkish and the Chinese and the Parthian 
versions comprises lines 89-93: 


(89) bP ATE A RC AO 1G a ES A eB 
(90) PUBRIRAS AACR ART A as aE 
(91) ARFER E Be BY AR E O aS aoe AS 
(92) S Het Bie MEE BR AE WT BFE Se 9 BE 
(93) TAA FRR ERT A TA fic oh BC <P 


Sometimes the New Man loses his memory; then from his dark Feeling 
demons will emerge bv transformation, who at once conflict P? with the New 
Man’s Feeling. There are great signs of this in this man’s person (lit. body): 
this man in his conduct will lack Faith, in matters that he handles he will 
conceive | Irritation; the Guest-Nature who temporarily dwells in him will 
immediately be contaminated. But if the Feeling-Limb of his Light-Nature 
retains its memory and does not forget its | original Feeling, he will become 
alert and drive away Irritation, which (then) recedes and disperses itself, and 
his Faith will be the same as before; the Guest-Nature which dwells in him 
temporarily will avoid all these sufferings, | and it will reach its original 
world. 


Parthian (§ 21)°° : 


{M428c V 4} ()wd’st ywr o kd ()[¢ mnwhmyd] I (Cryg dywn ’zyhynd{ ky ’d 
nw’g] {M208/M638 R 1} [o mrdwh](m) zmbg k(r)y(d) o | [mrdwhm zmbg 
JW[ryn]d o ’g prgst | [’bydg’ryft hyš it o bw ‘ym | [ny8'n qwS wwryf](t) 
xw’s’d o | [ 11-13 ] bwyd o °w wd'rgn |° [ myhm’n ’w](j)nyd o ’wd wxybyy 
gyn ol [mnwh]myd hnd m rymn kryd o W’g|['](b)y'dg’ryft dryd o pd wwryft| 
[bd](r)ynjyd o ’w dybhr nyrmyd o C)[vd] | dwšmnyn ‘stwbyd o (w °w) 
wydrg(n) |!0 myhm’n o pd ¥'dyft fr8'(w)yd oo | ()wd wxybyh gy’n o (mnwhmyd 
hnd)[’m] l 


And it happens once, that demons go from the dark [understanding who go to 
war with the new man]. If he, God forbid!, [gives up remembrance], this is 
[the sign, that his fai]th has grown weak, [and] it is becoming [ ]. He [sl]ays 


29 Eng. translation by Doris Dance from the German of Prof. Sundermann. 
30 M428c V 4-5 + M208/M638 R, Sundermann, SLN frags. i and j, pp. 48-49. 
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the [guest] who is passing through and he pollutes the part of his soul which 
is [understanding]. And if he keeps remembrance, he then [st]ands fast in the 
faith, he suppresses anger and disarms the enemies. And he sends the 
travelling guest on his way with joy. And the part of his soul which is 
understanding [stands there with renewed power]. 


Turkish:3! 


/\dsar yayin//////H/H \ bu at 6zdin artigli biš | tngri kitin artatmasar | ötrü 
kntii üzüti ning P ög sini küčlügün bdiikiin | ärür oo OO yma bar antay | öd argi 
kiši ning qararfy | ög sinintan yaklar önüp | yangi ki8{i] birla séngiisiirlar 110; 
birdk ol kiši ögin | kongiilin i¢yinsar 00 ötrü | aning blgiisi antay bolur oo | 
srinmak biligin yitiirtir oo | t(ä)rkiš küčäg biligig | 


if...through his enemy...[if] he happened not to have destroyed the strength 
of the five-gods, passing over from this body, then the limb of his soul 
which is “understanding” (6g) will become great and. mighty. And there is 
such a time, when presumably demons rise up from the limb of man, which is 
“dark understanding”, and fight with the new man. If that man then loses his 
understanding (ög) and his sense (kéngiil), then the sign (balgii) of ii is thus: 
he loses his patience, (he becomes) quarrelsome... 


The Chinese version occasionally shows many close verbal similarities to 
the Turkish without suggesting that it was translated from the latter. 
Furthermore, elsewhere in the text, a terminus technicus like tan-mo A3? 
in Chinese is much closer to the Turkish az ydk34 than the Parthian ’’z. 
Similarly a transliterated term which is frequently encountered in the 
Chinese version is tien-na-wu RABY (Sogd. dyn’Br, pl. dyn’Brt “cleric, 
priest, the Elect”)*5 and a transliterated form is also found in the Turkish 
parallels: dindar, pl. dindarlar,*® but the Parthian prefers ’rd’w, pl. ’rd’w’n 
“the righteous”. 

With the publication of the Middle Iranian fragments of the ‘Sermon of 
the Light-Nous’ and the announcement of that of those of the ‘Sermon of 
the Soul’, the tally of Chinese Manichaica with Middle Iranian parallels 
now stands as follows (and the list is bound to increase as further parallels 
are identified): 


3! MIK HI 636 (= T.M. 300) R, cf. TM IH, p. 17 and Klimkeit-Schmidt- 
Glintzer, art. cit., p. 89. 

32 Trans. Doris Dance with reference to the German translation of Klimkeit. 
See also Klimkeit’s own English translation in his Gnosis on the Silk Road: 
Gnostic Texts from Central Asia (San Francisco, 1993) 334. 

33 Ms. line 21 etc. 

34 U44 (= T.M. 423c) V 5, cf. TM ILI, 18 and Klimkeit-Schmidt-Glintzer, art. 
cit, p. 90. 

35 See e.g. SLN § 50b, p. 60 (Sogd. text y I R 3). 

36 See e.g. U45 (= T II D 119) V 4, cf. TM Ill, 16 and Klimkeit-Schmidt- 
Glintzer, art. cit., p. 86. 
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Chinese Middle Iranian 

(a) Texts from Dunhuang . 

MNCTC lines 1-299 SLN §§1-79 (Pth. & Sogd.) 

ibid. 158-75 (partim) S 1/120 II R-V (Pe.) 

ibid. 176-180 Sogdica, Fr. I and M133 (Sogd.) 

MNCHPT 1-5 (translit.) Cf. Bryder, Transformation, 51-56 
(Pe.?) 

ibid. 154-158 (translit.) Cf. Bryder, ibid. 57-62 (Pe., Pth.-and 

. Aramaic?) 

ibid. 165-67 ` M14 V 7-12, HR ii, p. 44. 

ibid. 177-183 (translit.) M259c (Pth.) and TM 351 (Sogd.) 
W.-L. i, 85-93. 

ibid. 236-58 (?) Sermon on the Soul 19ff. (Pth. and 

. Sogd.)?7 

ibid. 261-338 Huyadagman 1, Hymn-Cycles, pp. 66- 
77 (Pth.) 

(b) Texts from Turfan . 

Ch 258 (text X) M8287 and 10 200/1 (5) (Pth.) 

Ch 3138 cf. SLN §§21-22 M203 + M63838 

Ch 3218 ditto 


Fragments from a total of more than twenty manuscripts of more than one 
version of the Parthian text of the ‘Sermon the Light-Nous’ have been 
identified by Sundermann among the collection of Manichaean manuscripts 
in the Turfan-Sammlung which makes the work. one of the most popular 
Manichaean texts in Central Asia. The fact that versions of it exist in 
Sogdian, Chinese and Turkish also confirms its popularity and importance. 
Sundermann regards the Chinese version as a faithful rendering of a Parthian 
model without a Chinese or Sogdian intermediary. Where it clearly differs 
from the Parthian is the beginning and the final sections (v. infra).39 The 
identification by Yoshida of two small fragments of Chinese Manichaean 
texts from Turfan (now in Berlin) which appear to be parts of a different 





37 The edition of the text of the Parthian Sermon of the Soul (with Sogdian 
parallels) is being by W. Sundermann. Cf. idem, “Iranian Manichaean Texts in 
Chinese Remake: Translation and Transformation”, in A. Cadonna and L. 
Lanciotti (edd.) Cina e Iran da Alessandro Magno alla Dinastia Tang (Florence, 
1996) 111-17. 

38 Cf. article hy Yoshida cited below. 

39 Cf. Sundermann, SLN, 19-22. 
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translation of the same Parthian original text and employing very similar 
technical vocabulary confirms the widespread popularity of this text.4° 

The availability of the Middle Iranian, especially Parthian parallels to 
the Chinese Manichaean texts offers a unique opportunity to study the 
translation techniques of the Manichaean scribes in Central Asia and the 
transformation of the religion as it enters into Chinese religious and 
thought-world. A gòod start had already been made by Bryder using the 
parallels from the Hymn-scroll and the Huyadagman 1.4! I would now like 
to focus on the opening sections of the Traité and its Iranian parallels so 
admirably edited by Professor Sundermann. 


The Prologue (Chin. 1-8, Pth. H and §1) 
The prologue of the Chinese version is strongly reminiscent of that of a 
Buddhist sätra. Commenting on this similarity, Herbert Giles has remarked: 
‘Not only is it like in form to a Buddhist sūtra, but it is tinged here and 
there with traces of Buddhist thought, reminding us how the Buddhists 
themselves, when they first sought to convert Japan, were careful to begin 
by canonizing various Shinto or native gods, in order to impart an air of 
familiarity to the new religion. ... The opening words, but apparently not 
very many of them, are lost; we start, however, with a complete question 
put by a personage who has been identified with Addas, mentioned in the 
Acta Archelai as the apostle of Manichaeism in the East (in the West) and 
answered by Manichaeus himself. ‘Is the original nature of the carnal body' 
asks Addas, ‘single or double?’ To this, Manichaeus, here called the Envoy 
of Light, began his reply in the very words of Buddha in the Diamond Sūtra, 
the Chinese characters being the same in both cases. ‘Good indeed! Good 
indeed! In order to benefit the innumerable crowds of living beings, you 
have addressed to me this query profound and mysterious. You thus show 
yourself a good friend to all those living beings of the world who have 
blindly gone astray, and I will now explain the matter to you in detail, so 
that the net of doubt in which you are ensnared may be broken forever 
without recall'. Professor Giles also points out that the ending of this 
discourse is also strikingly Buddhistic: 


Traité 
Then, all the members of the great assembly, having heard the sūtra accepted 


it with faith and rejoicing, and proceeded to put it into practice. 


Diamond Sūtra: 
When the Buddha had delivered the sūtra, all the monks and nuns, lay- 
brothers and lay-sisters, together with all the devas and demons in the 





40 Y, Yoshida, “On the recently discovered Manichaean fragments” Studies on 
the Inner Asian Languages 12 (1997) 35-39. 
41 Bryder, op. cit., 66-74. | 
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universe, having heard Buddha’s words rejoiced with one accord, and 
accepting them with faith, proceeded to put them into practice.'42 


The prologue of the Parthian version of the Sermon of the Light-Nous is 
completely unadorned and gives a Trinitarian formula (‘Obeisance to the 
Father, p[raise to the Son], honour to the Holy Ghost, [to the] Glory of the 
Religion, praise to the No[us]') which suggests an early date for this version 
— i.e. when Parthian texts were translated direct from Syriac as a result of 
the work of Mar Ammo and before Manichaean texts came strongly under 
Buddhist influence. i 

The question which comes most readily to mind is whether the entire 
prologue is the product of Buddhicization in the process of translation or if 
it had already existed in a Parthian version. On the other hand we must not 
forget that the dialogue form is not limited to Buddhist texts. The Kephalaia 
show Mani in the role of an apostolic teacher, explaining, instructing, and 
interpreting, in a conversational manner, the often highly sophisticated and 
more elaborate points of his revelation to his inner most circle of disciples. 
In this he regularly employs the catechetical method, giving the answers to 
questions proposed by his disciples - his purpose being ostensibly, that of 
introducing his followers into the more profound aspects of his religion, 
which they are later to disseminate.*? In one instance in the Kephalaia, the 
words Mani used in praising his student are strikingly similar to those of 
the prologue in the Chinese Traité: ‘You have asked intelligently (Copt. 
kKaAwc = Gr. kaàâç) and I shall clear up your problem for you.’ 

It is therefore entirely possible that what we have in Chinese is a 
translation of a the prologue of a different Parthian version based on the 
style of interlocution in the Kephalaia. The existence of Parthian versions of 
the discourses found in the Kephalaia can not now be doubted as many 
Manichaean texts in Parthian were derived from translations of early 
Manichaean texts from Syriac. As Manichaean texts came under Buddhist 
influence in Central Asia, the Christian-gnostic dialogue form readily 
assumed a Buddhist guise. 





42 Confucianism and its Rivals (London, 1915) 191-95. 

43 ©. Schmidt, Neue Originalquellen des Manichäismus aus-Aegypten, Vortrag 
gehalten auf der Jahresversammlung der Gesellschaft für Kirchengeschichte in 
Berlin am 9. November, 1932 (Stuttgart, 1933) 8 [Article also appeared in 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, N. F. 3, 52/1, (1933) 1-33.} 

44 Keph. 86, pp. 213,16-216,30. See esp. 214,31-215,1. 

45 See esp. MMTKGI 13.1, p. 113ff. and Keph. 102, p. 255ff. See also other 
parallels in W. Sundermann, “Iranische Kephalaiatexte?” in G. WieBner and H.-J. 
Klimkeit (edd.) Studia Manichaica, Studies in Oriental Religions 23 (Harraso- 
witz, Wiesbaden, 1992) 305-18. 
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[Primal Man] (Chin. 9, Pth. §2) 

The terminus technicus for the Primal Man missing from line 9, one of the 
few fragmentary lines of the Traité, is almost certainly Hsien-i 757% which 
means literally “First (or Previous) Thought’4® — a term which is 
commonly found in Chinese Manichaean texts‘? and suggests the Middle 
Persian term: hndyšyšn nxwstyn (First Reflection).48 However, in the 
Parthian version, the Primal Man is assimilated to the important 
Zoroastrian deity Ohrmezd. As far as I know, the phonetic transliteration of 
the name ’whrmyzd or ’whrmyzd bg (Lord Ohrmezd) is not found in Chinese 
Manichaean texts. The translated version is generally preferred by the 
translators. l 


Sphere (Chin. 14, Pth. §4) 

Yeh-lun ți, i.e. the wheel of karma which turns men into the six paths of 
transmigrations,*9 is undeniably a Buddhist term and the suggested Parthian 
gap-filler by Sundermann ‘spyr means ‘globe or sphere’ without any concept 
of a wheel. However the Sogdian equivalent does mean a ‘rolling wheel’.5° 
The word ‘spyr which might have already been in standard use for the 
translation of the Buddhist concept into Parthian offers here a convenient 
equivalent with religious overtones for what would have otherwise been a 
difficult term to approximate in Chinese. 


Three Garments (Chin. 15, Pth. §4) 

The Chinese term san-i =X is the same as that used in Buddhism to denote 
the three regulation garments of a Buddhist monk — viz. kasaya (i.e. sangha- 
fi, assembling robe; uttarasanga, upper garment worn over the antarvasaka, 
vest or shirt.)°! The term expresses precisely the Manichaean terminus 
technicus of the Three Garments (i.e. of wind, of water and of fire, Pe. 
pymwg sh,°? Pth. hry pdmwen, Copt. yaate ng&cw>) and virtually any 
translator, whatever his or her religious conviction would have lighted on 
the same phrase in Chinese. l 


46 A phrase containing the term “ever victorious” as epithet for the Primal 
Man can be found in the Hymn-scroll §124 Wit. Cf. A. Forte, “Deux études 
sur le manichéisme chinois”, T’oung Pao, 59 (1973) 249-50. 

47 Cf. Hymnscroll, §§ 124, 142, 169, 369, and Traité lines 9, 17, 146, 206 

48 Cf. Henning, “Two Manichaean magical texts”, 45-6. 

49 Cf. W. E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary. of Chinese Buddhist Terms 
(London, 1937) 404b. 

50 cf, W, B. Henning, “A Sogdian fragment of the Manichaean Cosmogony”, 
BSOAS 12 (1948) 312-13. 

5l Cf, Soothill, op. cit., p. 76a. 

52 M98 I V 3, HR ii, p. 39. 

53 Cf. Keph. 30, p. 83,18. 
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Three Calamities (Chin. 15, Pth. §4) 

For the important Iranian Manichaean term the “Three Ditches (or moats)” 
(Pth. hry p’rgyn, MIr. c. sh p’rgyn) the Chinese gives the Buddhist term 
“Three Calamities” (san-tsai = $). Here there is no conceptual link between 
the two terms and the Chinese term, though commonly found in Chinese 
Buddhist texts, seems not to have a Sanskrit or Pali equivalent which may 
imply that it was coined by translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese.°4 
There is a variety of Chinese words which the translator could have used to 
represent the concept of a physical cleavage. As Chavannes and Pelliot have 
well remarked, the original Chinese term chosen might have been san hue 
= (three holes or ditches) and the physical resemblance of the character 
hue 7X to the character tsai § in T’ang orthography allowed for the adoption 
for the Buddhist term. The fact that the same term “Three Calamities” is 
found in similar context in one of the newly published fragment of Chinese 
Manichaean texts from Turfan shows that it is not a one-off decision by the 
translator of the Traité to assimilate, or rather to replace, a key Manichaean 
motif by a Buddhist Chinese term with similar orthographc appearance, but 
rather that the translators in Dunhuang and Turfan both used standardised 
multilingual terminological lists which resemble those published by 
Henning in Sogdica and the more recently discovered Syriac and Coptic lists 
from the Dakhleh Oasis. 


Call and Answer (Chin. 18 and 20, Pth. §6) 

In listing the thirteen great courageous Light Powers, the Chinese version 
gives in phonetic transliteration the important Manichaean deities Call (Hu- 
lu-she-te = Pth. xrwštg ) and Answer (P’o-lu-huo-te = Pth. pdw’xtg). 
However, two lines further on, in the course of attributing the various 
functions of the deities as prison guards, translations rather than 
transliterations of the names of these deities are given (shuo-t’ing RAE% ‘call 
and listen or speak and to be listened to (?) and huan-ying IJE ‘reply, 
answer’). A Chinese reader unfamiliar with Manichaean texts or Manichaean 
terminology in Middle Iranian may have some difficulty in equating the 
phonetically transliterated terms and their translated versions. Perhaps the 
translated terms were provided at the second instance as a way of teaching 
the Manichaean Hearer the meaning of the two important Middle Iranian 
terms in Chinese transliteration. 


—— 


54 No Sanskrit or Pali equivalent of the term is given in Soothill, op. cit., p. 
69b or in the more comprehensive Fo Kuang Ta Tze Tien #h3¢XK#48, i (Kao- 
hsiung, 1988) 554b-555a. 

55 Cf. I. Gardner (ed.), Kellis Literary Texts, Vol. 1 (Oxford, 1996) 112-26. 
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The Column of Glory Su-lu-sha-lo-i (Chin. 18, Pth. §5) 

The Parthian term for the Column of Glory is the well attested b’m ‘stwn 
(Luminous Column, from Syr. ’stwn Swbh’ rusas aljore cf. Sogd. 
B’mystwn) which is translated as the Pillar of the Adamantine Image 
(EMIRE) in the Hymnscroll (§365). What intrigues me is the apparent 
decision by the Chinese translator of the Traité to adopt a transliterated form 
of the title (Su-lu-sha-lo-i) which is based on Middle Persian Srosahray 
(srwShr’y, i.e. the righteous SraoSa — a Zoroastrian deity used the 
Manichaeans as personal name for the Column of Glory, which is also 
attested in Sogdian: srwS()rt (byyy) and in Old Turkish: sroSart) and not on 
the Parthian b’m ‘stwn which was probably the term used in the Parthian 
version placed before him. On the whole the Chinese would only trans- 
literate titles and terms in foreign texts if no translation is possible. Here a 
translation is entirely possible as evidenced by the translator of the 
Hymnscroll but why should he then adopt a transliteration which is based 
on the Middle Persian rather than the Parthian version of the term? Does it 
mean that the Chinese translator had before him a Middle Persian (or even 
Turkish or Sogdian) rather than Parthian version of the treatise? This does 
not seem likely as there are no transliterated terms from Sogdian or Turkish 
in the Traité. Or, did the translator have a form of terminological dictionary 
before him giving equivalents in the different dialects of Middle Iranian and 
he had deliberately chosen the transliteration of the Middle Persian 
equivalent for reason of uniformity with other texts which he may have 
translated or that the transliteration had special doctrinal significance over 
the translation? A possible clue is in fact suggested by §365 of the 
Hymnscroll: 


AERA ewe 
ERER wiy 


We laud, praise and admire 
Su-lu-sha lo-i, 

The Perfect Man, ; 
The Column of Adamantine Image, 
who upholds the world, 

and fills all things, ... 


Here we find in close proximity the meaningless phonetic transcription of 
the Middle Persian version (srwShr’y) of the divinity and two lines later the 
translation of the Parthian version (b’m ‘stwn). One can not rule out the 
possibility that the Middle Iranian version of this section of the hymn was 
in Parthian with some terms in Middle Persian but it is not impossible that 
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the translator selected translated or transliterated terms from lists merely to 
provide variety. 


Saklas and Nebroel (Chin. 21-22, Pth. §7) 

The names of the two demons are given in the Traité as <?Shi->lu-i RY 
(i.e. Saklas) and Yeh-lo-yang XÆ% (or Yeh-lo-chu, i.e. Nebroel). The 
Chinese of the first of the pair is somewhat removed from Saklas or "Sqlwn 
(Syr. aawe, Copt. caKAac) but one may assume that a character giving 
the initial shi- sound may have gone missing. The second is marginally 
closer to Namrael (A. tsas) or Nebroel (Aretas) in Syriac but the problem 
here is that the name Namrael or Nebroel has not yet been encountered in a 
Middle Iranian text and the Parthian version of the Traité gives Pésiis as the 
name of the female demon.*° I wonder if in fact in the Chinese the name of 
the female comes first as the Chinese always says tz’u-hung JERE i.e. 
“female and male” when referring to both sexes. But the Traité actually uses 
the more unusual form of hung-tz’u HEIE (male and female) - reflecting 
perhaps the Middle Iranian original. Lu-yi or Lu-she is still far removed 
from Péstis. How the Chinese translator came to think of offering a 
transliteration of Namrael or Nebroel when the name in the text staring at 
him is Pesus clearly requires further investigation as such an endeavour will 
undoubtedly reveal much that is important about the transmission of 
Manichaean texts in Central Asia. We may also be victims of our 
knowledge of the Syriac originals of these two names in our search for the 
Middle Iranian equivalent of the Chinese transliterations. We may benefit 
from widening our search to other forms of the names of these two demons 
in Middle Iranian languages. 


Constellation (Chin. 24, Pth. §8) 

Sundermann suggests translating the Pth. ’xtrn as “signs of the Zodiac” on 
the grounds that the Chinese phrase preceding hsing su 74 “constellation” 
is yeh-lun 32% — a phrase which, as we have noted, is used to translate 
‘spwr (“sphere” or “zodiac”).°7 I believe that the four characters can not be 
read together as a phrase because the line contains three pairs of nouns 
each with two characters: KiWtt +e =KOR KALM 
(the cosmos of heaven and earth, the Wheel of Rotations and the 
constellations of stars, the Three Ditches and the Four Walls, the great seas 
and rivers). 7 must mean purely ‘constellations’. In Buddhist texts the 
term is used to indicate the twenty-eight Chinese constellations.*8 


56 On Pēsūs see the classic study by M. Boyce, “Sadwes and Pesus”, BSOAS, 
13/4 (1950) 908-15. 

57 SLN, pp. 82-83. 

58 Cf. Soothill, op. cit, p. 303b. 
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Conclusion 

One must conclude in agreement with Prof. Sundermann that the version of 
the “Sermon of the Light-Nous” which he has reconstituted from the 
fragments of Manichaean texts in Parthian and Sogdian found in the Turfan- 
Sammlung of the Stadtsbibliothek Berlin is not the exact version from 
which the Chinese version is translated.5? For those who wish to study 
closely the Manichaean art of translation into Chinese, this may come as a 
great disappointment. However, the differences between the two texts yield a 
wealth of historical data on the transmission and diffusion of Manichaean- 
texts. As a first step in this research, I have begun with the help of the 
research team of the Data-Base of Manichaean Texts project at Warwick and 
Macquarie Universities, to produce a reconstruction (with textual references) 
of the Parthian / Chinese word-lists used by the Manichaean translators. My 
own view is that the translator of the Chinese version had a fuller version of 
the text than the one reconstructed by Sundermann. The Chinese text is 
much more detailed and accurate on many aspects of Manichaean cosmogony 
than the Parthian and in one instance (not paralleled in Parthian) it 
reproduces a theme which is strongly echoed in Coptic Psalm-Book: 


Chinese: 


SAE BBE VA ELA 
(12) ARRAS ANGER R TK Het 
(13) FRET AE HA Ep BE RR Bt ON eS ERR EK 


For this reason, the Envoy of Light, entitled “Pure Wind” erected the ten 
heavens and the eight earths of the cosmos, by means of the | five kinds of 
demons and the five Light-Bodies by combining the power of these two. 
Thus the cosmos | is the place of healing. where the eight bodies recuperate, 
but it is at the same time the prison, where the dark demons are chained.® 


Coptic: 


NGAA[TH]POY ANNOYN AYCAPOY AMHTE ATIE AN 
WAOYN NKAZ AYATMOY AQOYN ANIKOCAOC N 
OYCHY AYEEY NUJTEKO AN ANGSAA THPpOY [ATIKE 
KE EYO LWY AMANTOYSONTWYXH ETACIWAK 
NQHTOY 


He [sc. the Living Spirit] spread out all the powers of abyss to ten heavens 
and eight earths, he shut them up into this world (xdéopoc) once, he made it a 
prison too for all the powers of Darkness, it is also a place of purification for 
the Soul that was swallowed (?) in them.®! 


59 SEN, p. 19. 
60 Traité lines 11-13, trans. Traité 1911, pp. 514-15 [18-19]. 
61 Ps.-Bk., p. 10,25-9, ed. and trans. Allberry. 
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The two parallel passages, found in texts separated by four centuries and the 
whole of the Eurasian landmass, testify to the care with which the 
Manichaeans handled their sacred writings. The Traité was translated at the 
height of the spread of the religion in the T’ang period (early 9th C.) and the 
translator was well-versed in Manichaean terms in several Middle Iranian 
dialects or he had access to a polyglottal translator’s hand-list to such terms. 
This does not however prevent him from assimilating an apt Buddhist term 
if it fits into the Manichaean theological schema. On the other hand it will 
be wrong to argue from his use of Buddhist terms like san-tsai and san-i that 
these were borrowed to give a Buddhist guise to the religion in order to 
assist in its missionary work.®? If Buddhist disguise was paramount in the 
mind of the Manichaean translator of the Traité into Chinese, then he or she 
had many obvious opportunities which he or she seemed content not to have 
exploited.®? The modern critique of the work of the Manichaean translators 
into Chinese simply can not overlook the indisputable historical fact that 
the introduction of Buddhism into China greatly enlarged and enriched 
Chinese religious vocabulary. A religion like Manichaeism which diffused 
by stages through Central Asia was bound to have acquired Buddhistic or 
Buddhicizing terminology.6* Chinese Manichaean texts show far less 


62 For other examples of Buddhist borrowing see H. Schmidt-Glintzer, “Das 
buddhistische Gewand des Manichdismus. Zur buddhistischen Terminologie in 
den chinesischen Manichaica” in W. Heissig and H. -J. Klimkeit (edd.) Synkre- 
tismus in den Religionen Zentralasiens, Ergebnisse eines Kolloquiums vom 25 
bis 26 Mai 1983 in St. Augustin bei Bonn, Studies in Oriental Religions XII 
(Wiesbaden, 1987) 76-90, esp. 79-83. 

63 E.g. he could have rendered the “four courtyards” shih-yuan Hiz as “four 
enemies” shih-yuan VJ% (the passions and delusion māras, death mara, the five 
skandhas maras, and the supreme mara-king; cf. Hodous and Soothill, op. cit., p. 
175a) or as shih-yuan POP, the four pleasure gardens outside SudaraSana, the 
heavenly city of India; cf. ibid. p. 181a) or rendered the “three wheels” san-lun 
= $m as san-lun Zim i.e. the “three sastras translated by Kumarajiva, on which 
the Sastra School (Madhyamika) bases its doctrines; cf. op. cit. p. 76b. 

64 Parthian was also an important language in the diffusion of Indian Buddhist 
terms and names in Central Asia. On this see the pioneering article of W. 
Sundermann, “Die Bedeutung des Parthischen fiir die Verbreitung buddhistischer 
Worter indischer Herkunft”, AoF 9 (1982) 99-112. See also A. van Tongerloo, 
“Buddhist Indian terminology in the Manichaean Uygur and Middle Iranian 
texts”, in W. Skalmowski and A. van Tongerloo (edd.) Middle Iranian Studies, 
Proceedings of the International Symposium organized by the Katholieke 
Universiteit Leuven from the 17th to the 20th of May 1982, Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta XVI (Leuven, 1984) 243-52, esp. 247-49 and N. Sims- 
Williams, “Indian elements in Parthian and Sogdian”, in K. Réhrborm and W. 
Veenker (edd.), Sprachen des Buddhismus in Zentralasien, Vorträge des 
Hamburger Symposions vom 2. Juli bis 5. Juli, 1981 (Wiesbaden) 132-41, esp. 
136-37. 
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Buddhist influences than Turkish Manichaean texts® and for that we owe a 
debt to the loyalty of the Manichaean translators who rendered the texts from 
Parthian into Chinese with skill and imagination and yet true to the 
injunction laid down for the Elect in the Traité “not to tamper with the 
scriptures by inserting or deleting a word, let alone a sentence”.® 


65 For the many examples of Buddhist borrowings in Turkish Manichaean 
texts, see H.-J. Klimkeit, “Buddhistische Ubernahmen im iranischen und 
türkischen Manichdismus” in Heissig and Klimkeit (edd.) op. cit. 58-75. 

66 Mo-ni chiao ts’an-ching line 273: (Third fruit / sign of the Tree of Faith) 
=A ERR TB RS. 


